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CANNED FOODS MAKE 


@ Using their own store figures, grocers are proving to 


os themselves that canned foods make bigger profits—thanks CANNED FOODS PROFIT PICTURE q 

to sturdy steel-and-tin cans. 

In the table on the right are figures representing the Of thi 

os average canned food sales of many thousand grocery stores. ae mnie onned foods sales 

Applying them to a typical store with a $50,000 annual Crage $10,000.00 
volume, these figures prove that the canned foods depart- “Average gross profit on — 
ment makes an excellent profit—probably bigger than any canned foods is 18%..or.. $ 1,800.00 $ oe 
other department in the store. By writing in the sales figures “Less 214% cost of han- _ a 
for their stores in the blank spaces at the extreme right of dling canned foods..or.. $ 250.00 
the table, grocers can figure out for themselves the big : sciatica 

oe profit they make on canned foods. ANNUAL PROFIT ON 
- Take canned vegetables alone. This single canned food CANNED FOODS Is ...... $ 1,550.00 ¢ 
ies item represents more than 5% of the total dollar volume Based on OPA allowable mark-ups for Gr 

in a typical grocery. Some of these vegetables are still aa,US€ OPA allowable mark-ups for stores oo yee. 
packed in war-time substitute containers, but grocers tell Not including average store overhead. pon ae 


us that it’s their sales of vegetables packed in steel-and-tin 
ee cans that insure their consistently high profit. Foods packed . ‘ 

in durable cans require no protective wrapping or special 5 Major Reasons Why 

care... save shelf and storage space... in fact, can be Cans Make Bigger Food Profits 


moved for barely 214% of their retail price. 1. Cans cut down breakage loss. 
Yes, Mr. Packer, grocers overwhelmingly prefer selling 2. Protect food against spoilage. 
foods packed in trouble-free cans, for the five major rea- 3. Are easy, safe and economical 
sons listed at the right. e to handle. 
4. Save shelf and storage space. 
Cans are Nationally Advertised 5. Cut labor costs — require no { 
This month more than 32,000,000 full-page, full-color ads in weighing, wrapping or special © } 
leading national publications are bringing home to shoppers care. i 


the many advantages of buying food in cans. ; 
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Bean Slicer 
Page 62 


Fi’ Processing Equipment is your answer to the 
a!'. portant problem of cutting costs to meet re- 
nev ©, keener competition without sacrificing qual- 
" not only cuts costs, but eliminates bottle-necks, 
in ses capacity, steps up quality. Consult the 
ne MC Catalog No. 700 (we'll be glad to send 
on free). Let our engineers show you how FMC 


Co ng Equipment can help you meet today’s and 
ow's problems. 
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Hand Pack Filler 


Pages 105-107 


BEAN CANNERS 
for Lower Costs and Top Quality 


Cut your snipping costs 25 to 40%! Variable speed controls 
give this bean snipper maximum capacity, regardless of va- 
riety or type beans being handled. Under favorable condi- 
tions bean snipping capacity has been more than doubled, 
with no sacrifice in quality or quantity. By varying the time 
in the drum, beans of any size and type can be snipped effi- 
ciently and with minimum waste. Loads 4 to 5 bushels per 
charge. Beans discharge automatically into hopper, and 
elevator distributes them uniformly over picking table. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois 
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Own & ewark, 
ORE! Plastics py. 
Wilding, Mo SIDIARIES on. Del. Cavision, 
Canada 
Mentay 


STILL STRESSING the increased variety of Con- 
tinental products and services now available 
nearly everywhere, this colorful series boosts 
cans as ideal food packages under any condi- 
tions. It mentions the many other things be- 
sides cans we’re making at Continental now, 


You'll see this striking campaign running full- 
color in leading national magazines during 
1946. So, keep your eye on Continental, and 
on Continental’s trademark, too! The Triple-C 
stands for one company with one policy —to give 
you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


prices to see the ears of every canner perk up. But 

before you attempt to name the new prices you 
would like to have, better study the lay of the land, 
and understand what you want to do. It is not just 
the job of writing the prices on the higher basis, and 
of course it never was, since all prices necessarily have 
depended upon market conditions; but there is 
more to it now than there used to be. The market is 
there all right, and you could sell all you could pack 
at your own prices, doubtless, but you can’t go it alone 
now. At long last the dear public has someone looking 
after its interest, and by the same token, controlling 
the competition that too often was killing. 


[oe BEFORE YOU LEAP—One need only mention 


For the next year or two the canned foods market 
cannot be left to free, open and above-board competi- 
tion, even though you might think so. Competition is 
a two-edged sword: it can be killing to prices and pos- 
sible profits, or it can run prices to such a height that 
the public will go away from the goods, leaving them 
on your hands to be disposed at heavy loss. That is 
indicating the effect of inflation, as you can recognize, 
and the reason why all sane men desire to steer very 
clear of it. 


For ‘his reason the Powers-That-Be have stepped in 
tosave you from yourself. The mistake that too many 
men n ke is to say that the OPA does not know what 
it is t) ing to do, or is talking about. Certainly in a 
great _untry like ours, and with the great diversity 
of ope itors and in operations, some one may have 
to sufi: » for the many. In other words there must be 
justifi, Je exceptions of an individualistic kind. But 
taking he broad view of the whole industry OPA does 
know hat it wants to do, because it has a wealth of 
defini’ information that no individual, nor well man- 
aged « mpany, could possibly have. Differences of 
Opinio Sure, that’s our democracy, not to say our 
humai y. But now when you are figuring your new 
prices. -et all the information possible; find the rule 
set do. and abide by it, if you would have smooth 
sailing snd avoid unending discussion. 
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CEILINGS TO SHOW WAGE RISES—For in- 
stance the new prices may include the wage raises, but 
under conditions. In a press release issued on Febru- 
ary 21, OPA had outlined the general methods by 
which it will work with various industries and firms 
to provide “speedy action in price adjustments result- 
ing from wage increases” and stated that it is develop- 
ing a close working relationship with wage stabiliza- 
tion authorities to expedite the handling of cases. 


One section of this press release dealt with “OPA 
Procedures in Adjusting Prices” in which the agency 
set forth important points to be kept in mind by gen- 
eral industries in applying for price adjustments. 
These procedures were outlined in five points, set forth 
as follows: 


1. Before any industry or firm can use wage in- 
creases as a basis for seeking price action, the wage 
increase must be approved for the purpose by the 
National Wage Stabilization Board. Criteria and pro- 
cedures for wage approval are to be determined and 
announced by the Director of Economic Stabilization 
and the Stabilization Board. As stated in the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order No. 9697, all lawful wage in- 
creases granted before the effective date of the order 
on February 14, 1946, are approved and may be taken 
into account as a basis for increasing price ceilings. 
Rules waiving prior approval of wage increases in 
certain other cases and providing for pre-approval in 
still other situations have been issued by Judge John C. 
Collet, Stabilization Administrator. 


2. OPA emphasized that it cannot make any advance 
commitments about price increases contingent upon 
prospective grant of a particular wage increase. 

3. To make the most effective use of its staff and 
resolve promptly questions of price increases affecting 
a large number of companies, OPA will give primary 
emphasis to the review of ceiling prices for an industry 
as a whole on an over-all basis. Only where industry- 
wide consideration does not seem appropriate, will 


individual company cases be given priority. Industry 
wide determination can be quickly followed: by supple- 
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mentary individual company adjustments, where nec- 
essary. 


Industry cooperation was sought by OPA officials 
who urged industries to present applications on an 
industry-wide basis and to withhold individual appeals 
as far as possible until after the industry adjustments 
have been announced. 


4. OPA will, as a general rule, work through estab- 
lished industry advisory committees and will rely on 
their help in obtaining speedily the necessary informa- 
tion for the re-examination of ceiling prices. If OPA 
officials foresee a pricing problem developing as a re- 
sult of wage developments, they will not wait to hear 
from an industry but will call in industry advisory 
committees promptly. 


5. In instances where only some of the firms within 
an industry have granted wage increases or where 
some firms have granted increases and others have 
unsettled wage negotiations, OPA will consult with 
industry advisory committees as to the most appropri- 
ate time to appraise the need for price relief. 


SOMETHING NEEDED—We are proud of our 
democracy and would like to foist it upon the nations 
of the earth, most of whom, long accustomed to being 
governed by royalty of one kind or another over the 
centuries are not ready for it and do not want it. This 
does not mean that they want royalty to return, but 
the examples we are furnishing in our country do not 
make it look attractive te them. We have long believed 
that our democracy works here—if it is working ?— 
because of our polyglot population, or in other words 
because of our great melting pot of all sorts of na- 
tionals. With such an admixture of varying peoples 
there are always some who act as brakes to keep others 
from gaining control, and so we get along. Where, 
however, democracy has been tried in a nation where 
there is little or no infusion of other nationalities, or 
in other words a nation of one people, it has not 
worked well. France is an example, because France 
turned itself into a Republic (a democracy) just about 
the time we founded our great country, but the result 
in France is that the country is split up into a dozen 
different factions, ranging from nihilists and commu- 
nists to what they hope is democracy. 


Is democracy working here? Well, consider the out- 
break of strikes we have been suffering from, and are 
still suffering from, with small chance of freedom 
from it. Here a few well organized minorities do not 
hesitate to punish the great public while they fight over 
which union shall rule, and until that is settled to their 
liking (and how can it be settled between two or con- 
tending factions?) they say in effect “the public be 
damned,” and they get away with it! 


Look what is happening in California right now, 
and because it is right in our own industry it may 
come home to you the more strongly. <A contention 
between AFL and CIO unions says that canning will 
stand still, and the crops rot, until one or the other 
has been selected to represent all workers. The indus- 
tries that furnish the employment to these labor con- 


tenders are pushed aside and have no means of pro. 
tecting themselves—all under democracy. The same 
thing has happened in the great strikes throughout 
the country: the unions care nothing about their own 
members, apparently, for it has become known that 
families are going hungry while their men folks sup- 
port the contentions of their respective unions, and of 
course the great public is completely disregarded. If 
such actions are to be taken as the idea of democracy 
then no one can blame any country for refusing to 
have any of it. And, what is even worse, under our 
democracy our various Governments—State or Na- 
tional—either can do nothing to protect the people 
against this inconvenience and worse, or they will not 
for political reasons. 


It is not a nice picture, and we would not have you 
think that we are against our form of Government; 
not at all. But there does seem to be need for some 
sort of governing power to keep the few from inflicting 
punishment upon the many. 


You will answer that everyone has a voice in our 
Government and can help bring about needed correc- 
tions if they but try. Not too fast, please. Yes, we 
can apply to Congress; we can tell our representatives 
what we want. Now let Mr. Chester Bowles paint the 
picture for you—and he was not attempting to do this 
as if in answer to our argument: 


“On the eve of a great crisis we have the battle lines 
drawn. We have all the millions of inarticulate little 
people who have made our country great in the past 
and upon whom its future depends. 


“Opposed to them are some of the most irrespon- 
sible, reckless, greedy organizations in America. * * * 
I am talking about those lobbyists who haunt the 
Washington hotels and the halls of Congress and the 
Governmental agencies, endlessly scheming and plot- 
ting to trade the interests of the great majority of our 
people for the narrow short range profit of the groups 
they represent.” 


Sure, they will tell you: That is democracy, but 
democracy was never intended to put all power in 
small minorities to impose upon the vast majority. 
How can these inarticulate minorities protect ‘hem- 
selves when the makers of the laws, and the enforcers 
of them, are in the hands of small political cliques? 


We want no dictators of any kind but we do seem 
to need some real statesmen in our Congress, mer who 
can see and strive for the welfare of the public, and 
not be mere puppets sent there to do the bidding of 
small groups at home, and with no regard for th« wel- 
fare of the entire country. Otherwise democra: has 
a hard time proving its worth. That lesson the s' “ikes, 
and their imposition upon the innocent by-sta: ders, 
the public, has been brought home to us. Now t! xt its 
effects are coming directly home to the canning ndus- 
try—and will be seen in other States than Cali! ornia 
before long—maybe it will make you think. ‘here 
must be a way for fair-play, and it will have ‘o be 
found if we do not want to see all business go ‘own 
into the bog. 
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SAFE PRACTICES RETORT OPERATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Safe recommended processing proce- 
dures or operations must be followed if 
safety of canned foods is to be assured. 
The reason for this is that processes for 
canned foods are established by tests 
made under carefully controlled condi- 
tions of time and temperature with the 
cans in an atmosphere of pure steam 
(free of air), and when these processes 
are applied in commercial practice, the 
identically same conditions must be pro- 
vided. Commercial experience may indi- 
cate in some instances that all the pre- 
cautions discussed in this paper are not 
necessary, because installations and op- 
erations which do not meet these recom- 
mended requirements have not as yet 
given serious trouble. However, conclu- 
sions drawn from commercial experience 
alone are often very misleading. It must 
be remembered that processing deals 
with micro-organisms which are not 
present in the same resistant forms in 
all cases, and therefore a lot of the good 
luck which some have had has been due 
to the fact that these organisms were 
not present in the food. Nevertheless, in 
establishing a process or operating pro- 
cedure, which is designed to destroy or- 
ganisms of a certain heat resistance, the 
possibility of their presence in every can 
must be assumed and processing gauged 
accordingly. 


To assist in the prevention of spoilage 
and loss is one of the functions of the 
laboratory, and it is for this reason that 
the recommendations given in this paper 
are called to the attention of the packers 
at this time. These recommendations are 
based on experimental work plus experi- 


ence, and 
spoilay: 
possib |i 
types « 


if followed should prevent 
from underprocessing, with the 
exception of - certain special 
thermophilic spoilage. 


The nstallation and operation of the 
retort. ‘aust be considered as one of the 
most i .portant factors in the entire pro- 
cedure of canning. There is more to re- 
torting than merely filling a retort, clos- 
ing th door, turning on the steam and 
watch: » the temperature. To be sure, 
these : e the basic steps, but the factors 
relate. to these steps are actually the 
condit’ ss which determine the complete- 
ness o ‘he process given. The arrange- 
ment + the cans in the baskets, and the 
perfo, ions in the baskets, together 
with method of venting employed 
durin; the coming up time, determine 
the uy ormity of heat distribution, and 
hence he uniformity of processing 
throu, jut the load in the retort. Also 
the a» juacy of the process is depen- 
dent | on the accuracy of the thermom- 
eter, carefulness of the operator in 
readin it, plus the care observed in as- 
Suring hat the full time is given. 
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NCA Western Branch Laboratory 


Refore Canning Problems Conference at 

The Annual Convention of the National 

Canners Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 5, 1946 


EFFECT OF AIR IN THE RETORT 


When a retort is filled with “pure” 
steam at a given pressure, the tempera- 
ture will be the same at every spot in 
the retort, but if other gases, such as 
air, are present this may not be true. 
Experience has indicated that air in the 
retort during processing may cause seri- 
out underprocessing. 


The danger of air in the retort in rela- 
tion to a loss in sterilizing value can be 
explained by a consideration of some of 
the properties of these two gases, air 
and steam. For example, steam serves 
as an excellent means of carrying heat 
to cans, while air may even act as an 
insulator to prevent their being heated. 


Steam serves as a good medium of 
heat transfer because of its “stored 
energy” properties. The “stored energy” 
of steam results from the fact that in 
the manufacture of steam considerable 
heat (970 B.T.U.’s) is required to 
change boiling water at a given tempera- 
ture to steam at the same temperature, 
and this extra heat is carried with the 
steam as latent heat or “stored energy.” 
Upon condensing, such as occurs on cans 
in the retort, this latent heat is given 
up, which means that the steam has been 
able to “carry” an “extra load” of heat 
from the boiler to the retort. Air does 
not exhibit such properties at this tem- 
perature. The fact that steam condenses, 
while air does not, increases the hazard 
even more because when an air-steam 
mixture flows toward a surface colder 
than the steam (such as cans in the 
retort) the steam condenses, leaving the 
air behind. This not only tends to pre- 
vent additional steam from entering that 
area, but the air acts as an insulator and 
prevents the cans from being heated by 
conduction. 


Even small amounts of air among the 
cans in the retort may result in serious 
underprocessing. This was demonstrated 
by the experiences of 1940 and 1941. 
During these seasons several outbreaks 
of spoilage from underprocessing were 
observed in cases where the charts, and 
temperature records indicated the full 
recommended process had been given. 
On investigation by thermocouple stud- 
ies, it was demonstrated that low tem- 
perature areas or “air pockets” were 
persisting among the cans during part 
of the process. 


As a result of these findings, experi- 
mental work was carried out to deter- 
mine the most satisfactory method for 
air elimination from retorts during the 
coming up time. Over 500 heat distribu- 
tion tests were made and, based on the 
results of these tests, procedures for 
venting of retorts were established. 
Copies of these venting procedures are 
being placed in the Sixth Edition of 
Bulletin 26-L, now being prepared and 
for this reason they will only be men- 
tioned in this report. 

The types of venting procedures found 
to give the most satisfactory results 
were: 


FOR HORIZONTAL RETORTS: 


1. Venting through multiple one-inch 
vents discharging directly into the at- 
mosphere, with one vent for every 5 feet 
of retort length. 

2. Venting through multiple one-inch 
vents discharging through a manifold 
with one vent for every 5 feet of retort 
length. 

3. Venting through a water spreader 
installed along the top inside the retort. 

4. Venting through a single 2% inch 
vent located in the top of the retort. 
(For retorts up to 15 feet in length.) 


FOR VERTICAL RETORTS: 


1. Venting through a one-inch vent in 
the lid of the retort. 

2. Venting through a 1% inch over- 
flow pipe. 

For the most satisfactory results, all 
vents should be equipped with gate 
valves, and the steam should enter the 
retort at the side opposite from that at 
which the vent is located. (in the bottom 
for top vents). Also in the case of hori- 
zontal retorts it is essential that the 
steam be jetted up into the load of cans 
in order to complete the elimination of 
air in the recommended time. 

It was found in using these venting 
systems that in order to obtain uniform 
distribution the vent had to be left open 
for a specified time and until a definite 
temperature was reached depending on 
the size and type of vents. 

It was also demonstrated by this work 
that temperature-pressure agreement 
cannot be relied upon as a criterion of 
complete air elimination. It was thought 
for some time, prior to these tests, that 
all the air would be out of the retort 
when the pressure gauge reading corre- 
sponded to the pressure of pure steam at 
the temperature indicated on the ther- 
mometer. However, in the course of these 
studies, runs were made where tempera- 
tures among the cans were as much as 
100°F. below the retort temperature, 
while at the same time there was per- - 
fect temperature-pressure agreement. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING EFFI- 
CIENCY OF VENTING 
PROCEDURES 


It was found while studying venting 
that a great many factors influence the 
ease of obtaining uniform heat distribu- 
tion. They are discussed below. 


Baskets and Trays.—Various types of 
trays and baskets are used for holding 
in retorts and they are either good or 
bad from a heat distribution standpoint, 
depending upon their degree of inter- 
ference with steam circulation. Tests 
have shown that strap iron or wire trays 
and crates are very desirable because 
their construction permits the free flow 
of steam in all directions among the cans 
and assures an effective sweeping out of 
the air. Perforated crates or gondolas, 
on the other hand, are, in many cases, 
unsatisfactory because it is possible for 
the cans to cover the holes in the bottom 
and thus prevent the steam from sweep- 
ing up through the load. For best heat 
distribution in such equipment the cans 
should be either jumbled or horizontally 
stacked. To allow for adequate steam 
circulation in perforated baskets and 
trays, and especially if cans are stacked 
vertically, the bottoms should be perfor- 
ated with at least the equivalent of 1- 
inch holes on 14-inch centers. If the 
holes are fewer than this, poor heat dis- 
tribution may result. However, baskets 
with fewer holes have been used satis- 
factorily by placing a wire mesh on the 
bottom. A 4-mesh or coarser wire screen 
made of 13 to 16 gauge wire keeps the 
cans from blocking the holes, thus per- 
mitting the steam to flow up around the 
cans and force the air out of the load. 


Arrangement of Cans in a Basket.— 
Three different methods of stacking 
cans in baskets are used: vertical, hori- 
zontal and jumble stacking. Vertical 
stacking can be used with satisfactory 
results with proper trays. Care must 
be taken, however, to avoid stacking of 
cans in vertical columns because with 
such an arrangement air is trapped be- 
tween the ends of the cans and steam is 
prevented from contacting the cans at 
those places. The most satisfactory ar- 
rangement of vertical stacking is to 
stagger the cans, which will help to per- 
mit adequate steam circulation and heat 
application to all surfaces. 


In vertical retorts the tops of cans 
should not project above the rims of the 
crates, because if one crate rests directly 
on the cans in the crate below it, steam 
circulation may be considerably hindered 
and also the cans may suffer seam dam- 
age and consequently may leak. 


Horizontal stacking, or the placing of 
cans in a basket in a horizontal position, 
permits fairly good circulation of steam 
throughout the load, and is recommended 
as the method of stacking to be used in 
large gondolas. It cannot be used, how- 
ever, when processing certain products 
such as asparagus or asparagus style 
snap beans, because they must be placed 
in the retort in a vertical position. 


Jumble stacking of cans allows for 
uniform and rapid steam circulation and 
has proven to be the most satisfactory 
method of stacking cans from a _ heat 
distribution standpoint. The only danger 
of this method is in the use of large 
cans, because serious denting of the sides 
and seams may result. Jumble stacking 
has been used satisfactorily with cans 
as large as No. 2. One of the primary 
drawbacks to stacking cans in this man- 
ner is that the capacity of the retort is 
decreased about one-fifth, due to the ir- 
regular arrangement of the cans. 


Dividers.—Dividers of various types 
are sometimes used to separate cans of 
one lot from those of another in the 
same crate or basket. Such dividers 
should be made of material of sufficiently 
large mesh to permit adequate steam 
circulation. The most satisfactory divid- 
ers are those made of loose-meshed ma- 
terial such as onion sacks, or fish nets 
with mesh of at least 44-inch or larger. 
Perforated metal dividers are satisfac- 
tory if they have 1-inch holes on 1%- 
inch centers, or the equivalent of this in 
holes of other sizes. However, dividers 
with fewer holes than this should not be 
used because poor heat distribution may 
result. Burlap sacks, boards, sugar 
sacks, towels, or similar materials should 
not be used as dividers under any cir- 
cumstances because they greatly inter- 
fere with steam circulation, and tests 
have shown that products separated by 
such materials do not receive the full 
process. 


Perforated metal dividers have the . 


disadvantage that they do not permit 
full use of all baskets at all times. For 
example, there is frequently a space left 
under a divider when changing from one 
code or one lot of cans to another, and 
this space could be filled with cans if 
other types of dividers were used. 


Baffle Plates.—Perforated baffle plates 
should not be used in the bottoms of ver- 
tical retorts because they tend to direct 
the flow of steam around the load rather 
than up through it. This is especially 
true when perforated crates are used, 
because the holes in the baffle plates and 
those in the bottoms of the crates fre- 
quently do not match, causing the holes 
to be shut off completely so that steam 
cannot penetrate up into the load. 


MAINTENANCE OF PROPER 
TEMPERATURE 


Every retort should be equipped with 
an accurate mercury-in-glass thermom- 
eter having a temperature range of not 
more than 100°F. (for example, 170°F.- 
270°F.) and with scale divisions of one 
or two degrees each—never greater than 
two degrees. This thermometer should 
be clean and located on the retort so 
that it is easily readable. Also it should 
be checked and standardized at least 
once each year against an accurate 
standardizing thermometer. 

If a temperature recorder is used, its 
use should only be in conjunction with 


a mercury thermometer, and te:pera. 
ture readings entered on the retort op. 
eration record should never be taken 
from the chart but from the thermom. 
eter. The chart merely serves as a con. 
tinuous temperature record for future 
reference. In adjusting the recorder pen, 
the pen should be set to record the exact 
temperature of the mercury thermom. 
eter or less. It should never be permitted 
to record a higher temperature. The 
reason for this is that as long as it js 
adjusted to record slightly less than the 
thermometer, and the record shows the 
recommended temperature, the operator 
is certain that the temperature of the 
process was equal to or greater than 
that recommended. If, on the other hand, 
it is adjusted to record a higher tem. 
perature than the mercury thermometer 
indicates, and the chart shows the ree. 
ommended process, the product will be 
underprocessed by the amount that the 
chart is off, but there will be no way of 
knowing this from looking at the chart. 
Thus, anyone studying these records at 
a later date would be misled as to the 
safety of the pack. 


A pressure gauge should never be 
used to indicate the temperature in the 
retort, because the ones commonly found 
on retorts are entirely too inaccurate, 
and can be put out of adjustment rather 
easily. Also pressure gauge readings 
may be effected by air in the retort, and 
thus give a higher reading than would 
be normal for that particular tempera- 
ture. In addition, pressure gauges are 
effected by altitude and must therefore 
be adjusted at the locality at which they 
are to be used—an adjustment which 
most canners are not equipped to make 
with the required accuracy. 


TIMING PROCESSES AND KEEPING 
RECORDS 

Accurate timing of a process is very 
important because if the full process is 
to be given the full time must elapse. 
Timing of a process should be accom- 
plished as follows: record on a_ process 
record blank the time the steam was 
turned on, the time at which the retort 
was up to temperature, and ie time 
when the steam was turned off. Subtra-t 
the time when the retort was «) from 
the time when the steam was tu ned off 
and record this value in the space headed 
“length of process.” The valu. to be 
placed in the space “length of process 
(or cook-minutes)” should alway) be de- 
termined by making this subtrac on and 
not by merely recording the recon 
mended value, because this su’ ractioi 
method serves as a check to ass \re that 
the full time has elapsed. Timin. should 
be done with an accurate watch °' clock 
—never by approximating or ‘essing, 
and when recording, the exact ime of 
day should be recorded. 


In addition to the times 1. ntioned 
above, the following items shou | be re- 
corded on the daily process rece | card: 


(Please turn to page 24, 
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“Maw, don’t ye sometimes 


for suthin’ to happen ?” 


The above is as good a cue as any to give you an 
important angle on Crown cans. Do you ever stop to 
think what happens to the wide array of products that 
are packaged in Crown cans?... Nothing... Noth- 
ing happens because products entrusted to Crown cans 
are safe. Crown cans—airtight, lightproof, sturdy — 
protect flavor, color and quality, from the time the 
products are packed until the time they are used. This 
angle is mighty important to your customers, too. 


CAN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA e¢ Division 
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VIRGINA CANNERS MEET 


Frank Brugh Unanimously Elected President 
—Discuss Price Control—Better 
Growing Practices 


Roanoke, Va., November 1, 1946 


It’s pretty well agreed that association 
secretaries carry the bulk of the load. 
Frank Brugh of the Virginia Canners 
has been no exception. Well aware of 
the merits of organization and realizing 
that the Virginia Canners, possibly more 
than any other, need the strength of 
group effort, he has labored tirelessly 
for more than 20 years to keep this 
group intact. We don’t have his mem- 
bership figures, but judging from the 
financial report, the membership is not 
near as large as it should be. Frank 
Brugh and company deserve more sup- 
port. You non-members have reaped 
many of the benefits from this organiza- 
tion, particularly during the past sev- 
eral years. So it is only just and fair 
that you share your part of the expense. 
The dues are very small. S. B. Huff of 
Roanoke, the new secretary, will give 
you all the particulars. Write him to- 
day. In recognition of his tireless efforts, 
Mr. Brugh was unanimously elected 
President. G. H. Burkholder of Thax- 
ton, who served so well as President in 
1945, was elected Vice-President. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 

President Burkholder opened the meet- 
ing with a short address. He stressed 
the present favorable statistical posi- 
tion of tomatoes and the even more fa- 
vorable outlook for 1946. OPA, he said, 
gives every indication that increased 
costs will be reflected in higher ceilings. 
With quality as the byword, he said, 
there was no reason why a Virginia can- 
ner can’t sell all the tomatoes he can 
pack in ’46 at a profit. The one sour 
note is labor. He expressed a hope that 
something would be done to relieve this 
situation and urged all canners to begin 
early to line up needed help. 


BETTER GROWING PRACTICES 

Dr. Flood S. Andrews, now on ter- 
minal leave from the Army, and the new 
chief of the Vegetable Gardening Sec- 
tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, Virginia, outlined the pro- 
gram planned at the college. The Ex- 
tension Service will be expanded and a 
research program is planned, he said. 
Canners’ services will increase in pro- 
portion to their interest in the program. 
The goal of the section, he said, will be: 
(1) A higher quality product; and (2) 
The production of tomatoes at a lower 
cost per ton. Dr. Andrews listed the 
following factors as necessary for the 
successful growing of tomatoes: 1—The 
climate must be adaptable and Virginia 
climate is excellent; 2—Soil, must be 
light, easily drained and contain the 
necessary foods and minerals. This is 
obtained by (a) crop rotation of non 
related products, and (b) the use of 
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cover crops, and (c) application of 
needed plant foods and fertilizers; 3— 
Careful selection of seed from reliable 
growers; 4—Use of certified plants; 5— 
Use of a starter solution; 6—Proper 
spacing of plants in field, average spac- 
ing 4’ x 4’; 7—In control of weeds, shal- 
low cultivation has proven itself prefer- 
able to deep cultivation which results in 
harm to plant roots; 8—Control of in- 
sects, copper rotenone dust preferable to 
spray. 

President Burkholder then called upon 
Mr. Robert Thorne from the Washington 


present levels. In the event that Con. 
gress does not extend the subsidy pro- 
gram to 1946 operations, we have r°com. 
mended and obtained approval of a plan 
to increase ceiling prices by the full 
amount of the subsidy. 

NO SUPPORT—The Department of Agri- 
culture has announced that it will not 
undertake to support prices of vege- 
tables for processing or processed vege- 
tables packed in 1946. Furthermore 
there will be no processor’s certification 
program. However, the Department of 
Agriculture designated’ grower 
prices on vegetables for canning and 
freezing at last year’s levels except in 
the case of lima beans and cucumbers 
which are slightly higher. There are no 
designated prices for carrots and sweet 


Left to Right: Past Presidents B. R. Ikenberry, Ikenberry Canning Company, 
Daleville, and C. D. Price, River Dale Canning Company, Stanley. Frank W. Brugh, 
Brugh’s Canning Co., Fincastle, newly elected President. 


office of OPA who explained the 1946 
program. 
THE 1946 PROGRAM 
By ROBERT THORNE 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

SUBSIDIES—Last November plans were 
made, after much study by the agencies 
involved, to withdraw subsidies on most 
foods before the 1946 pack. It was then 
thought that food prices would soften, 
so that any increases in ceilings made 
to offset subsidies would not materially 
increase the cost of living. Unfortu- 
nately this did not happen and there is 
noted in many sections of the country, a 
rising tendency in the cost of living, in- 
cluding food. 

Because of this present critical condi- 
tion the Stabilization Director on Febru- 
ary 1 approved the continuation of the 
subsidy program during 1946 with re- 
spect to such of those vegetables as re- 
main under price control. President 
Truman has urged that Congress con- 
tinue food subsidies beyond June 30 this 
year and has made the sound suggestion 
that subsidies be tied to definite stand- 
ards, with provision to drop them as 
soon as the cost of living declines below 


potatoes for canning and cabbage for 
sauerkraut since these vegetables are 
not now under price control. 

ACREAGES—The Department of Agri- 
culture has also recommended that the 
planted acreage of tomatoes this year be 
4% greater than last and that the acre- 
ages of sweet corn and peas be only 3% 
and 8% respectively, less than last year. 
However, the recommended plante:! acre- 
age of snap beans is 25% less ‘han in 
1945. In view of this reductior in re- 
quirements it has been decided to remove 
snap beans and shell beans fro!) price 
control. It naturally follows thin, that 
there will be no designated pre nor 
subsidy for canned snap beans ‘1 1946. 
Recommendations regarding pri es for 
fruits and berries for 1946 will |» made 
later when necessary informa‘ on re 
garding crops and possible prod: -tion 1s 
available. 

PRICES—Besides subsidies an: desig: 
nated prices, you processors ar: vitally 
interested in OPA’s pricing prog: am for 
1946. Briefly, the program is t!: s: The 
incentive basis which has alwe s bee! 
used in the canning industry wil! be con 
tinued. 1945 ceilings will cont nue 4 


(Please turn to Page 24/ 
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Current fire loss adjustments prove that present cost to 
replace or repair a building or its contents is substanti- 
ally higher than a year ago due to the increased costs 
of building material, labor and equipment. 


This means that your fire insurance must be propor- 
tionately increased to give you proper protection 
against loss. 


It also means that sound fire prevention methods are 
more vital today than ever before. 


“CANNERS EXCHANGE”, which has specialized 
insurance for the Food Industry for 38 years, is best 
qualified to give you the utmost in insurance service 
and in plant protection and safety. 


Write, wire or telephone without cost or obligation— 
for information on any matter affecting your insurance 
program. 


For Safety, Saving and Service. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8. Warner, Jucorporaied 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS — 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


1945 BEAN PACKS 


Figures released by National Canners 
Association Division of Statistics shows 
the 1945 pack of Green Beans to total 
16,012,000 cases as against 16,645,000 
cases packed in 1944. The 1945 pack of 
Wax Beans amounted to 1,353,000 cases 
as compared with 1,551,000 cases in 
1944. All figures on the basis of 24/2. 

The report is a summary of all can- 
ners known to have packed beans in 1945 
together with estimates for 15 packers 
who did not report. In terms of actual 
cases the 1945 packs totaled 15,815,302 
cases compared with 16,297,304 cases in 
1944, 


FEBRUARY 1 STOCKS 


Month end reports of National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
show the following stocks on hand as of 
February 1, 1946: 

cORN—Out of a 1945 pack of Sweet 
Corn of 28,336,900 cases basis 24/2’s 
there remained but 6,321,000 cases on 
hand as of February 1, 1946. 

PEAS—Although the 1945 pack of Peas 
amounted to 39,649,000 cases 24/2’s, 
there remained but 1,380,000 cases of 
Alaskas and 3,633,000 cases of Sweets 
on hand as of February 1. 

TOMATO JUICE—5,273,000 cases basis 
24/2’s of canned Tomato Juice and To- 
mato Juice Cocktail were on hand Febru- 
ary 1 out of a total 1945 pack of 28,389,- 
000 cases the same basis. The report 
covers Tomato Juice, Tomato Juice Cock- 
tail and mixtures containing 70 per cent 
or more of Tomato Juice. 


POULTRY PACKS 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during January totaled 
13,020,000 pounds, compared with 15,- 
343,000 pounds in January a year ago 
and 18,191,000 pounds in January 1944. 
Canning operations are on a high peace- 
time level, considering the fact that very 
little canned poultry is now going to the 
armed services, compared with large 
quantities canned for them in January 
last year. The poultry canned during 
January consisted of 12,538,000 pounds 
of chicken and 482,000 pounds of turkey. 

POULTRY CANNED IN U. S. 1944-45 
(Dressed weight) 


1944 1945 
pounds pounds 

January 13,191,000 15,343,000 
February 13,686,000 16,390,000 
13,261,000 18,746,000 
| 10,564,000 18,392,000 
10,056,000 20,011,000 
11,294,000 14,401,000 
September .... 6,476,000 4,759,000 
October 10,432,000 5,815,000 
November 15,449,000 8,972,000 
December 12,852,000 7,960,000 

131,801,000 146,587,000 


WAGE INCREASE 


The National Wage Stabilization 
Board has instructed regional boards 
that they may, at their discretion, ap- 
proye increases in wage rates up to 65c 
an hour to correct substandards of liv- 
ing under the stabilization program. 
This amounts to 10¢c an hour increase 
over the figure previously set by NWLB 
but does not compel any employer to 
establish the 65c rate as a minimum. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO MEET 


The mid-year meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association is scheduled 
to be held at the Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 20. 


J.C. QM DEPOT CLOSES 


On and after March 9 all activities in 
connection with contracts awarded by 
the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot 
will be handled by the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office, 111 E. 16th Street, 
New York 3. After March 10 telephone 
inquiries should be made to the new ad- 
dress. The telephone number is GRam- 
mercy 7-4700. Activities in connection 
with the termination of contracts wiil 
also be handled at the new address. 
There will be no material changes affect- 
ing the personnel, which will be the same 
as in the past. 


McCORNACK RETIRES 


E. A. McCornack, for the past 10 
years Manager of the Eugene Fruit 
Growers Association, extensive canners 
of fruits and vegetables of Eugene, 
Oregon, has retired and is being suc- 
ceeded by Edward Pitkin, who will as- 
sume his new duties immediately. Mr. 
Pitkin has been with the Association in 
various capacities since 1932 and is 
thoroughly familiar with all aspects of 
the Association’s business. Mr. McCor- 
nack has been elected to the Board of 
Directors and will be available at all 
times in an advisory capacity. There 
will be no changes in the policy of the 
Association. Production will continue 
under the supervision of Wayne Robert- 
son, and J. F. Heidenreich will continue 
as Sales Manager. At the annual meet- 
ing recently held F. B. Harlow and J. D. 
Hamlin were reelected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 


GENERAL HARDIGG RETIRES 


Major General Carl A. Hardigg, Chief 
of the Subsistence Division of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, retired 
on March 3 and was succeeded by Colo- 
nel A. T. McNamara, formerly Quarter- 
master of Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


FIWC DISSOLVES 


Dissolution of the Food Industry Wa; 
Committee, which has functioned 4; 
liaison group between the industry anj 
the Government during the war years, 
was revealed this week. 

An over-all industry advisory commit. 
tee, made up of the same officers and 
organizations which comprised FIW(, 
is now in process of organization ag 
successor agency. 

Charles H. Janssen, Washington, ex. 
ecutive secretary of FIWC, will serve 
in a similar capacity with the new group 
during its organization program. 


1946 CORN ACREAGE 


Incomplete reports made by members 
to the Corn Canners Service Bureau in. 
dicate the following individual percent. 
age relationship between 1946 intentions 
and the same canners 1945 acreage: 


100% 
100% 
Maryland-Delaware ...... 90% -110% 
100% 
100% -110% 
Iowa-Nebraska. 100% 
80% -125% 
Washington 100% 
100% 


Executive Secretary Harvey Burr re- 
ports that with but a few scattered ex- 
ceptions, growers are taking favorably 
to 1946 contracts. Some canners report 
all acreage now signed up, he says, 
others are making progress or just 
starting. 


BACK FROM EUROPE 


Alexander Gruff of the New York 
food brokerage company bearing his 
name, has returned from a trip abroad 
where he visited England, Sweden ani 
Poland. 


MARKHAM APPOINTS KELEHER 


Markham Brothers & Co., ‘ruit and 
vegetable canners operating »lants 
Virginia,- South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, have appointed The Keleher 
Trading Co., Inc., Boston foo’ brokers 
as sales representatives for -he New 
England area. 


NEW L.A. BROKE 
Harold C. Brooks has opene ! an office 
at 530 W. 6th Street, Los Ang: ‘es, where 
he will act as a manufactur rs reprt 
sentative. 


RETURNS TO BUSI! ESS 


Cecil B. Dalton, in the Arrod Servi? 
for more than 40 months, is now baci 
with the Dalton Brokerage C ' 
Bristol, Virginia, and expects | 
ing on his regular trade wit! in a shott 
time. 
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National Pickling Cucumber 
Its Finest! 


© For high yields 
For Uniform Sizes 


© For Very Few Nubbins 


Cover Your 1947 Requirements Now 
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New and retiring officers of Continental Can Company (l. to r.): T. C. Fogarty, 
new vice-president in charge of sales; Allan M. Cameron, new vice-president in charge 
of equipment development and research; W. H. Funderburg, retiring vice-president 
in charge of sales; Hans A. Eggerss, executive vice-president; J. F. Egenolf, retiring 
vice-president in charge of manufacture; and Paul E. Pearson, vice-president now in 


charge of operations. 


CONTINENTAL STAFF CHANGES 


T. C. Fogarty, formerly general man- 
ager of Continental Can Company’s 
Eastern Division, was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales at a meeting of 
the board of directors held on February 
27. At the same time, Paul E. Pearson, 
formerly vice-president in charge of 
equipment development and _ research, 
was named vice-president in charge of 
operations, and Allan M. Cameron moved 
up from general manager of equipment 
development and manufacture to the 
position vacated by Mr. Pearson. 


In announcing these appointments, 
Hans A. Eggerss, executive vice-presi- 
dent, said that W. H. Funderburg, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of sales, 
has retired because of ill health, but that 
he will remain with the company tempo- 
rarily in a staff advisory capacity. Mr. 
Funderburg, well-known throughout the 
Middle West, was associated with the 
canning industry for many years before 
going to Continental. He joined the 
Company in 1927 as a salesman covering 
the Indiana territory, and subsequently 
held various important sales positions 
leading up to his appointment as a vice- 
president in 1943. 

His successor, Mr. Fogarty, has been 
with the company for 16 years. In 1933 
he was made a division sales manager, 
and in 1944 became general sales man- 
ager of the Eastern Division. 


Mr. Pearson’s newly created office of 
vice-president in charge of operations in- 
cludes responsibilities formerly held by 
J. F. Egenolf, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, who has resigned. Mr. 
Pearson has been associated with the 
machine industry for 35 years, and with 
Continental since 1928. He was first 
appointed a vice-president in 1943. Mr. 


Egenolf also joined Continental in 1928, 
and for 12 years was in charge of manu- 
facturing activities on the West Coast. 
He was transferred to New York in 1942 
and later made a vice-president. 

The new vice-president in charge of 
equipment development and _ research, 
Mr. Cameron, is also president of the 
Cameron Can Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, which Continental acquired in 
1944. He has a background of 20 years 
in the can-making equipment industry, 
which included extensive work and travel 
throughout the United States and South 
America. He was appointed general 
manager of equipment development and 
manufacture in 1945, 


CMI CONTINUES CANNED 
FOOD PROMOTION 


The Can Manufacturers Institute is 
continuing its successful series of ads 
showing the varied ways that canned 
foods may be incorporated into colorful 
and nutritious meals. The latest ad pic- 
tures an interesting combination of 
dishes that look and taste well together 
and comprise a “balanced meal.” 

“There’s More Than Meets the Eye!” 
the headline says. The copy explains 
that proper food means more than a 
feast for the eye, it means fine flavor 
and good nutrition, as well. Attractively 
displayed are mushroom soup, baked 
beans and frankfurters, brown bread, 
grapefruit segments for salad, apple 
sauce, cookies and coffee, all of which 
foods came from cans. 

Ladies Home Journal, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Life, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Good Housekeeping, American 
Weekly, Parents’ and Metropolitan Sun- 
day Newspapers are the publications 
which will combine to give the advertise- 
ment a circulation of around 22 million. 


WEST COAST 


FURTHER EXPANSION — Hunt Foods, 
Inc., with canning plants in several Pa. 
cific Coast cities, and which now has 
interests in frozen foods and other food 
items, has been granted an option to 
purchase the principal assets of Cuggen. 
hime & Co., dried fruit packers of San 
Francisco. If the sale is completed, Gug. 
genhime & Co. will call its first preferred 
and preferred stock at redemption prices 
and will dissolve the corporation. 


NEW FIRM—The Sea Wolf Packing 
Company has been incorporated at San 
Francisco, Calif., with a capital stock 
of $110,000, by M. A. Leonis, 214 Front 
St. and James O’Gara, Jr., 111 Sutter 
St. 

NEW WAREHOUSE — Brodovsky Bros, 
operating as the Better Value Wholesale 
Grocery Co., has arranged to erect a 
warehouse at 1821 23rd St., Sacramento, 
Calif., at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

OLIVE OUTLET—Theodore H. Eggers 
have filed a formal statement to indicate 
that he is engaged in business at 625 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif., as the 
Wyandotte Olive Sale Co., specializing 
in the handling of canned ripe olives. 

SALMON SALE—William L. Thompson, 
chairman of the board of the Columbia 
River Packers’ Association, Ince., has 
announced the sale of his interest and 
of the holdings of his family in the com- 
pany to Nicholas Bez, of Seattle, Wash, 
and has suggested that Mr. Bez be ap- 
pointed his successor. The concern is 
the largest packer of Columbia River 
salmon with gross sales in 1945 amount- 
ing to more than $8,500,000. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
MARCH 12-13, 


1946—Field Men's 
Conference, Northland Hotel, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

MARCH 13-14, 1946—Field Men's 
Conference, American Legion Building, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

MARCH 14-15, 1946—Field Men's 
Conference, Y.M.C.A. Building, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

MARCH 17-20, 1946—Sixth Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MARCH 27-31, 1946—Annual! Meeting 
and Exposition, Frozen Food Institute, 
Park Avenue Armory, New York, N. Y. 

APRIL 2-5, 1946—Packaging Exhibi- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

APRIL 4-5, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Jord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Clayp0l 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting: 
Michigan Canners Associatic’, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, M ch. 

JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting. 
National Pickle Packers As: ociatio! 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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The library of American Can Labo- 
ratories at Maywood, Illinois, gets 
questions like this all the time. 


Here are some other questions this 
library answers from its more than 
3650 scientific books, periodicals, 
Government bulletins, specifications, 
and trade journals: 


“Give me a complete bibliography 
on DDT”...“thow to can pineapple 
for tomato juice 
cocktail”. . .“‘self-heating cans”... 
“how to prepare micro-crystalline 


wax”’...“‘who cans mulberry juice?” 


Very often our customers call up 
the library direct and ask their own 
questions, too. 


This scientific library is a unique 
American Can service. Aside from 
the fact that it’s the largest library in 
the canning industry and therefore 
the largest library of its kind in the 
world, its real value lies in this fact... 

... it ascertains quickly what re- 


search has been done on a given 
subject; our workers pick up the 


problem from there and carry on. 


This saves countless hours of valu- 
able time. Hours which are freed for 
solving the immediate pressing prob- 
lems of the industry. 


The library is only one small facet 
of the many-sided research which we 
give our customers. And research is 
only one of the many types of broader 
help we offer them. Ask our repre- 
sentative to explain them all when 
he calls. Or write: 


American Can Company (canco) New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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TIN PLATE USE FURTHER RESTRICTED 


New M-81 Establishes Packing Quotas 
for Non-Seasonal Foods 


Tin Conservation Order M-81, issued 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion effective March 1, 1946, completely 
revises the previous Order M-81 issued 
November 30, 1945, and revokes Direc- 
tive 9 to the order, issued February 7, 
1946. Under the new order, priorities 
are again set up for various canned 
foods and packing quotas are established 
for all non-seasonal foods and soups and 
for some seasonal items. In most in- 
stances the amended order retains the 
same can sizes which were permitted un- 
der the November 30 revision, and only 
in a few cases allows changes in can 
material specifications. 


All cans used for packing foods for 
sale to the armed forces are exempt from 
packing quotas and priority ratings. 


USE RESTRICTED 


In addition to establishing packing 
quotas for a number of canned foods, an 
additional restrictive clause is inserted 
which states that from March 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, no packer may use or 
accept delivery in any calendar month or 
order for delivery in any calendar month, 
more cans for a product with a packing 
quota than 10 per cent of his 1946 quota 
for that product. The limitation does 
not apply to canners whose total use of 
cans in 1946 does not exceed one carload 
nor does it require canners to accept de- 
liveries of cans in less than carload lots. 


The order provides that where a pack- 
ing quota has been established for a par- 
ticular product any packer who did not 
pack that product during the base period 
stated may continue to pack it until 
March 14 without regard to the packing 
quota. After that date the canner must 
apply in writing to CPA for a quota for 
the item. 


The amendment also specifies that 
whenever can material specifications for 
a product are changed by an amendment 
to the order, the packer may continue to 
pack that product in any can which was 
permitted under the previous order if 
the can, or the tinplate, terneplate, or 
blackplate incorporated in it, was in his 
inventory, in the inventory of the can 
manufacturer, or in process or in inven- 
tory at a tin mill for the account of the 
can manufacturer on the date of the 
amendment. The order further states 
that a packer must accept and use all 
outdated cans before using any addi- 
tional cans permitted him under the new 
specification. 


ITEMS UNDER QUOTA 
Among the canned fruit items placed 
back under packing quotas are: Apple 
butter, apple juice, bananas, cherry juice, 
currants, dehydrated fruits, frozen fruits 
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in bulk sizes, grapes, jams, jellies, mar- 
malades and preserves, lemon juice, lime 
juice, nectars, papayas and papaya juice, 
prunes dried in syrup, prune juice, and 
quinces. 


Canned vegetable products’ given 
quotas include: Artichokes, dried beans, 
dried beans with tomato sauce, bean 
and bamboo sprouts, broccoli, brussel 
sprouts, carrot juice, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery, celery juice, chard, chili 
sauce, chow chow, dehydrated vegetables 
and soups, frozen vegetables in bulk 
sizes, hominy, lentils, mixed vegetables, 
mushrooms, okra, onions, peas and car- 
rots, pickles, sweet potatoes, pumpkin 
and squash, rhubarb, sauerkraut, sauer- 
kraut juice, all canned soups (except 
those made from fresh vegetables, as- 
paragus, peas, spinach, tomatoes and 
mushrooms), succotash, tomatoes and 
okra, and turnips. 


Canned fish items given quotas in- 
clude: Codfish cakes, crawfish, eels, fin- 
nan haddie, ground fish, lobsters. 


Canned meat and meat products hav- 
ing packing quotas are: Bacon, brains, 
chili con carne, corned beef hash, ham- 
burger, hams, meat and gravy including 
goulash, meatloaf, pickled pigs feet, pork 
and soya links, bulk sausage, sausage in 
casings, scrapple, stews, tamales and 
tripe. 


Canned poultry and poultry products 
now under quotas include: Chicken and 
veal with noodles, chicken a la king, 
enchiladas, turkey or chicken, and poul- 
try spread. 


Canned miscellaneous food products 
under quotas are as follows: Bakery 
products containing more than 12 per 
cent moisture, cereal for export only, 
chop suey, chow mein, shredded cocoanut, 
liquid extracts and flavorings, lima bean 
loaf, lobster newburg, macaroni with 
cheese or tomato sauce, liquid edible oils, 
paste and condiments, peanut butter and 
other nut butters, ravioli, soda fountain 
fruit and other acid syrups, spaghetti 
in sauce, special dietary foods, chocolate 
syrup, malt syrup, and yeast. 


GRADES FOR CANNED 
DRIED PRUNES 


The Standardization and Inspection 
Division of USDA has issued a first 
draft of U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Canned Dried Prunes designed to serve 
as a convenient basis of sale in whole- 
sale transactions, for determining loan 
values, and as a basis for the Federal 
Grading Service, which is available to 
other processed fruit and vegetable com- 
modities. Copies may be obtained direct 
from the Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOLDS SHORT COURSE 
FOR PROCESSORS 


The second Food Processors Confer- 
ence of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, was held in Agri- 
cultural Hall, on the campus at Berke- 
ley, Calif., February 28 and March 1, 
with a good attendance of canners, 
freezers and other food processors. 

The conference opened under the 
chairmanship of Prof. W. V. Cruess, 
who took a leading part in arranging for 
the course, and the morning session was 
devoted largely to the handling of fruits 
and vegetables before plant operations 
get under way. The program included 
the picking and handling of deciduous 
fruits, by Dr. Warren P. Tufts; the 
effects of hormone preparations and oil 
sprays on pears, by Prof. F. W. Allen; 
and the handling and storage of vege- 
tables in which canners and freezers are 
interested, by William Pentzer, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

At the afternoon session, with Reese 
Vaughn as chairman, talks were heard 
on DDT and other insecticides, by A. E. 
Michelbacher and E. O. Essig; the han- 
dling of glass in processing, by Dr. C. 
Olin Ball, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; can 
seaming problems, by E. C. Menzel, Con- 
tinental Can Co., and the functions of 
the laboratory in canning, by Prof. 0. B. 

’ Williams, University of Texas. 

With G. Marsh acting as chairman at 
the morning session the following day, 
the program included a talk by Dr. 
Franklin Dove of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Department on tests given foods 
before acceptance for use by the armed 
forces, followed by one by Prof. M. A. 
Joslyn, of the University of California, 
who was overseas in connection with 
food problems during the year. Getting 
down to actual plant operations, Roy 
Magnusen, of the engineering concern 
at San Jose bearing his name, spoke on 
coordinating operations throughout a 
plant to secure a maximum of efficency, 
while the subject of concrete floors was 
handled by a representative of the Port- 
land Cement Information Bureau. 

The closing session was con ucted 
under the chairmanship of G. M cKin- 
ney, with cannery interior lighti: : dis- 
cussed by an engineer from acifie 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francis: , and 
plant painting by Hal R. Harla: . also 
of San Francisco. Air conditior og in 
plants was explained in detail by ©. C. 
Sanford, with the engineering ‘.™ of 
B. F. Sturtevant, San Francisco, while 
representatives of the Food Max \inery 
Corp., San Jose, presented the latest 
ideas in loading and unloading quip 
ment, and conveying and transpo ‘ation 
equipment throughout the plant. 
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ALAH 


(The name of our 100% Wilt Resistant Alaska) 


Alah was one of the first 100 per cent Wilt 


Resistant Alaskas offered to the canning trade. 
Introduced in 1932, this variety has per- 


formed ever since in a satisfactory manner. 


Alaska peas made the canning industry in 
Wisconsin because of earliness, hardiness and 


being a sure crop every year. 


Alah produces consistent yields of quality 


peas when harvested at proper maturity under 


nearly all climatic conditions where peas can 


be grown. 


Outstanding performance 
by Washburn’s is obtained 
not by chance but by plan 


This is the twenty-eighth of a series of advertisements show- 
ing that “‘Performance by Washburn's’’ covers every factor 
necessary for the production of high quality seed. 


WASHBURN WILSON SEED 
Breeders and Growers co., MOS 


COW, IDAHO 


and Beans 


of Pea 
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Abundant Money Makes Quality Necessary 


Anything but the best will be passed up—To buck that “‘sure-thing’ 
is to court disaster—tThe die is cast, you have no other recourse than 
to comply——-By BETTER PROFITS 


If you heard on February 5th, 1946, 
the address by Clnton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, at the Atlantic 
City Convention, parts of it, at least 
have passed from your memory long ago. 
However, it will pay to consider again 
some of the points he made in it as far 
as our 1946 operations are concerned. 
You no doubt do recall he told us as we 
realize, that “markets” in 1946 should 
present no particular problem. Let’s 
read once more his exact words: “There 
will be, however, a big shift in your cus- 
tomers. With the Government taking 
much less, you will be relying mostly on 
the civilian market. In this market, as 
you well know, you have increasing com- 
petition, and I believe that one of the 
most important efforts toward maintain- 
ing your market will be to work for bet- 
ter quality. When consumers have plenty 
of money to spend they want the best. 
And they will become more insistent on 
good quality as supplies become more 
plentiful in the stores. In spite of the 
shortages during the war, we found that 
there was a definite limit on the amount 
of low quality products that could be 
sold. The outstanding example was low- 
quality snap beans. 


“Housewives with plenty of money not 
only want good quality, but they want 
to be sure of the quality of the product 
they are buying. And the canners who 
improve the quality of their product will 
benefit by putting on the label the in- 
formation the housewife wants. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, too, is inter- 
ested in better quality and better label- 
ing. You are familiar with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s processed foods 
standardization and inspection service 
and with its continuous inspection pro- 
gram. This service is available to all 
who want it. It is one that the industry 
can use to advantage to improve the 
quality of its products. The increasing 
demand being made on the service is 
evidence that fruit and vegetable proc- 
essors are giving serious consideration 
to the importance of quality’”—here in 
a few words the Secretary paid a fine 
tribute to the Canners Association in 
connection with its presentation of its 
report on Labeling by that committee. 
“The canning industry cannot go back 
to conditions that existed only a few 
years ago. It has new competition but 
it has new opportunities, too.” 
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CONSUMERS KNOW WHAT THEY 
WANT 

Only yesterday I stood near a 1946 
shopper for food in a semi self-service 
store who was looking for tiny whole 
green beans. I know her search was 
fruitless but her remarks were illumi- 
nating. She did not want green cut 
beans, even if fancy quality, she did not 
take a can of “shredded green beans, 
fancy,” she simply wanted some tiny 
green beans under a certain label such 
as she had bought before and evidently 
enjoyed very much. She did not buy any 
substitute either although an intelligent 
sales clerk tried her best to sell her. 

Undoubtedly through 1946 at least we 
will still have plenty of housewives who 
have the money with which to enjoy the 
best available in canned foods on their 
tables and it’s our duty to provide it as 
far as we can. I may be old fogyish 
but so far I am not particularly alarmed 
over the competition offered by frozen 
foods, except as we lower our quality 
standards instead of raising them. This 
maintenance of standards, and their 
eventually raising, is so important that 
while I risk being branded “Leftish” by 
continual harping on the Department’s 
continuous inspection and grading ser- 
vice, I still maintain that the canners 
today who are as well equipped to in- 
spect and standardize as is the Govern- 
ment, are few and far between. If you 
have any doubts about being able to 
rigidly maintain quality standards, bet- 
ter investigate the possibility of your 
adding the Department’s inspection and 
grading service. 


THE LABEL 

After being sure you are going to 
have the quality demanded by discrimi- 
nating housewives in 1946, and insuring 
distribution in selected markets, it may 
not be possible for you to do all you 
would like to do in connection with mer- 
chandising your packs to new consumers. 
For many reasons we are not all able to 
spend as much as we would like to in 
acquainting the prospective purchaser 
with the merits of our foods. There is 
still open to us the medium of the label, 
however, whether or not we adopt the 
Department of Agriculture continuous 
inspection and grading service. We can 
go along with the latest suggestions of 
the National Canners Labeling Commit- 
tee and be in the clear all right but it 
does seem as if we ought to give more 
consideration this year than ever before 
to the “adequacy” of our labels. 


By “adequacy” I refer to the type of 
label the U. S. Printing and Lithograp) 
Company calls their “Vita Menu” label, 
Something that will help the hurria( 
housewife turn out a little better me; 
a bit faster than she might have, if she 
had been compelled to depend on he 
previous favorite recipe for preparing 
the contents of a can of corn, peas or 
tomatoes for the supper table. Give 
more thought than ever before to this 
labeling question. If you have a supply 
of war time labels designed to just let 
you get by, junk ’em! Let your prod. 
ucts this year and forevermore, step out 
in bright attractive labels that tell all 
they can about the contents of the can 
and how to use them most effectively. 


The canners of citrus juices in some 
cases have made notable advances in 
labeling even during the war years. Of 
course, the one quart 14 fluid ounce can 
offers almost “bill board” capacity for 
telling a story. But even then not all 
packers take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered as has Schuckl and Con- 
pany, Sunnyvale, California. Look just 
once at their large can of Fancy “Punch” 
tomato juice and you will see what | 
mean. Glass after glass of tomato 
juice! This in itself is an attractive 
background and then imposed on this 
background is the story of the product 
and its attributes. 


One of the larger chain stores has 
also dressed up its Pineapple juice to 
a point where the label is a work of art 
and a billboard of information for the 
housewife as well. That’s the sort 0 
thing I mean. Let’s have a lot more of 
it in 1946 and the years to come. As 
long as we avail ourselves of the best 
advice, and follow the best examples of 
good labeling available, we w |! neve! 
need to fear the competition of fresh 
frozen foods, or even the new, indi- 
vidually wrapped fresh foods. 

If, in your packing exper! yo 
have tucked away the produc ion and 
stock movement record of son 2 excep 
tional pack, even though it w: only @ 
pilot pack of some item you ave n0 
marketed for some time, get 0: the old 
records, dust them off and ¢ into 4 
huddle with your production anagé 
or employer. Folks are lookin for the 
better packs we can produce. _et’s no! 
disappoint them this year. A 1 in ol 
packs or new, dress ’em up i 2 label 
worthy of their quality and ec nomy ™ 
use. Your sales and profits increas 
as you do! 
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UITE BY ACCIDENT . . . through the effect 

of the heat of an ancient campfire on 

natural sand . . . man discovered glass. But it 

took years of experimenting to find a way to 

put the resulting transparent substance to 
practical use. 

Not a pioneer in the art of glassmaking, but 
certainly a master of his craft, was Henry 
William Stiegel. To America in its infancy, 
Stiegel brought the European art of glass blow- 
ing and developed through his creative imagi- 
nation and desire for perfection, the style of 
glass artistry that bears his name. 

By accident, too, man discovered the impor- 
tance of natural salt not only to his health but 
also to the entire progress of civilization. 

And by constantly experimenting, always 
trying to achieve perfect purity, the makers of 


Stiegel type sugar bow! of blue flint molded glass showing a large 
diamond pattern. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Diamond Crystal Salt have developed the ex- 


clusive Alberger Process, which has attained 


product purity averaging an amazing 99.95%. 

This same Alberger Process has made it 
possible to offer you a wide range of salt . . . 
grained for every purpose and superior per- 
formance. And it has created a salt of excep- 
tional quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true 
salt flavor. 

If you have any questions about grain size 
or grade . . . if you are concerned over any food 
processing worries .. . get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director, Department 
D-24, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, 


Michigan. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Moving Steadily—All Eyes on the 
Weather—Will March ’46 Duplicate March 
*45?—Acreage Contracting—Labor Will Be 
a Serious Problem—Prices in the Balance 


WEATHER — Consideration this week 
does not center in the sale, distribution, 
nor even the prices, of canned foods. 
Reports from distributors and retailers 
all say the goods are moving in a steady 
stream, threatening their supplies before 
new ones are possible. Another complete 
clean-up is in sight before the new can- 
ning seasons can roll around. There is 
no lack of demand in the market; the 
only lack is in supply, and of course 
prices are holding at their ceilings. Nor 
is there any lack of demand from the 
consuming public. 

But the factor of most importance this 
week has been the advent of real spring 
weather, with temperatures, in this re- 
gion, going as high as 77 degrees. The 
whole week has been balmy, and over- 
coats have been discarded. Much the 
same kind of weather has been had in 
many other regions, though some of our 
northern regions still get some snow. 
Operators here were wondering if March 
1945 was being duplicated, for you re- 
call the very warm March of last year, 
followed by a quite cold April which 
nipped all the earlier preparations. 
Growers have probably not fallen into 
the same error this year; but they are 
not missing the good chance to get their 
land in condition for early planting. 
Some peas have been planted, and more 
will go in from now on, which, however, 
is not early for this crop. 


A USDA report on truck crops—for 
the green market stalls—just in—gives 
a picture of things as they are right 
now. Just to quote a little: 

“In Texas, higher temperatures the 
last week of February enabled crops to 
make good progress. Harvesting was 
fairly active during the second half of 
the month. All non-irrigated sections in 
the State received generous rains early 
in the period, which delayed planting 
and hindered cultivation. Onion fields 
particularly are becoming very weedy 
in many instances. Most early-planted 
spring crops are somewhat behind last 
year at this time. Planting of cucum- 
bers, cantaloups and watermelons has 
commenced in the early areas, after hav- 
ing been delayed about two weeks. 

“Conditions in Florida were favorable 
for the most part, although cool weather 
retarded growth of some tender crops 
and favored development of some dis- 
ease, especially blight in tomatoes. Plant- 
ing of crops for spring harvest is near- 
ing completion, except for celery which 
will be set throughout most of March. 
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Heavy rains fell in some sections late 
in the month. 

“In other southern States producing 
spring season truck crops, more settled 
weather late in February permitted field 
work to progress rapidly. Early spring 
crops are making good growth, and 
planting of later crops will proceed as 
rapidly as weather permits.” 


ACREAGE—Canners are busy contract- 
ing acreage on the various crops, and 
the news is that the growers are show- 
ing a willingness to do this. Not much 
doubt of that, at the going prices which 
they are guaranteed, this being the sec- 
ond and last year of their guarantees 
“for two years after the war’s end.” 
The acreage will be abundant, if labor 
does not interfere. The need to help 
feed the starving in Europe and else- 
where in the world has come home to 
all in this country, the growers as well 
as the civilians, and fine disposition is 
being shown in the desire to help. The 
greatest help, of course, will be in a 
plentiful supply of canned foods—the 
foods which get there as fresh as the 
best, able to withstand the harsh treat- 
ment of ruined cities and towns, and 
always ready when needed. And how 
they are needed, right now! Winter has 
set in, in Europe, more severe than for 
some years, and cold added to hunger, 
intensifies the demand for food. 


LABOR—AII the industry faces trouble 
in the labor market. Strikes have been 
rampant in can plants and others sup- 
plying the industry with its needs, and 
they are not over yet. But sanity seems 
to be seeping in, on the part of the la- 
borer and the employer. Take any one 
of the great strikes which has crippled 
business in general, and caused the fami- 
lies of the strikers severe hardships. 
There has been a loss of millions of 
dollars for both employer and employees, 
while the battles raged, and in the end 
a wage advance was granted, but mean- 
time both had lost about a year’s earn- 
ings. It seems childish, as there ought 
to be some other way to settle such 
matters. But when a labor union, in 
a contest with another labor union for 
control of an industry, as is happening 
in California, dares say to the employers 
that they will not be allowed to can 
anything until one union wins over the 
other (see California Market)—the 
crops withering meanwhile—it is cer- 
tainly going too far, and such labor 
unions ought to be held financially re- 
sponsible for the loss. But what of the 
foods so lost and the hungry people? 

All canners may make up their minds 
that the old wage rates in their can- 
neries will not pertain this season of ’46. 
Less than 65¢ per hour would seem to 
be out, and you will note that California 
is paying 85c. 


PRICES—They are battling hard to 
save subsidies, or rather to have them 
assured after June 30th—so as to save 
prices and thus avoid the danger of 
inflation, which it is definitely stated will 
result if subsidies are removed, and the 
differences be added to the prices. Con- 
gress, of course, is uncertain but the 
best brains in this food handling matter 
have appealed to them, and it is hoped 
they will accede. 

Speaking of millions and_ billions 
seems to be commonplace, but now we 
see we have advanced to trillions (70 
trillion units of Vitamin A desired). 

They are cleaning out the Government 
holdings of foods, and these will soon 
all be gone. They are now offering 
96,000 cases of pickles (#2 cans); 
23,000 cases of tomato paste, and 30,000 
cases of tomato catsup; 200,000 cases of 
spinach and 150,000 cases of asparagus, 
and we understand they are being taken 
up rapidly, but would have moved better 
if they had been in consumer size tins, 
as most of these offerings are in 10’s. 


CANS—Relief from the first order fol- 
lowing the steel strike, restricting the 
number of cans which could be made 
and sold, due to the tin plate shortage, 
was a welcome announcement. You have 

_ that elsewhere in this issue. But there 
is still no certainty that the industry 
will have all the cans it would like to 
have to pack the amount of canned foods 
called for. If the tin plate mills are 
allowed to run steadily there may be 
enough, but a lot of time and production 
have been lost, due to the strikes, and 
there are those who do not believe it 
can be made up. That is equivalent to 
crippling the food supply of the world, 
and it ought not to be allowed. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand for Canned Foods Continues !eavy 
—Supplies Remain Very Scarce—Labe: Dis- 
putes Interfering With Normal Operat'»ns— 
Pushing Descriptive Labeling — Becoming 
Resigned to Absence of Canned Toma: 
Market Not Yet in Full Swing for Stz: 
—Ask for and Say They Want On» 
Higher Qualities—Citrus Furnishes th 
Price Break—Maine Sardine rs 
Commence as California Ends 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 8, ! 46 


THE SITUATION—Spot canned fo! de- 
mand has continued active durii* the 
week for staple vegetable, fruit, ar | fish 
lines, with few exceptions, but ctual 
trading volume is again light « e to 
the paucity of offerings of v inted 
grades. Some unsettlement has «gain 
developed in canned citrus juices, and 
demand for standard canned vege ables 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK sT.. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone: 473 


PEA ADJUSTMENT: 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


! as TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
» nsing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
; as and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


‘aving TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
1e to soak in the peas before leaving the 
nnels. This materially increases speed, FOR FILLING: 

PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 

LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 

HOMINY, 

DICED BEETS, 

DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


»w Design for High Speed. 


rge Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 
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has failed to take any decided turn for 
the better, as many had expected. In- 
quiry in the resale market remains 
fairly active, but with few exceptions 
holders are asking full permissible mark- 
ups, and hence transactions are limited 
in this field. 

THE OUTLOOK—Now that it is becom- 
ing apparent that the burden of intensi- 
fied foreign relief food shipments will 
rest largely on grains, and possibly to 
a more limited extent on fats and oils, 
traders are again evaluating canned 
foods prospects in the light of known 
factors. While normally there would be 
a tendency to look for a general return 
to a buyers’ market, possibly by the time 
marketing of 1947 packs arrive, uncer- 
tain labor prospects this season are a 
disturbing factor, and may still further 
prolong industry readjustment to normal 
operations, if jurisdictional or other dis- 
putes seriously interfere with this sea- 
son’s operations. With these uncertain- 
ties prevailing, buyers are still on the 
buying side of the market on futures, 
and are seeking additional confirmations 
on memorandum orders, particularly on 
fancy quality lines for label distribution. 

LABELING DRIVE—With canned food fu- 
tures holding the industry spotlight, Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is intensifying its campaign for 
an over-all industry campaign to further 
the descriptive labeling program on 1946 
packs. Label data sheets on major prod- 
ucts, developed by National Canners’ As- 
sociation’s labeling committee, are being 
distributed to the wholesale grocery 
trade, with recommendation that dis- 
tributors, in preparing for the handling 
of 1946 packs, make provision to make 
informative labeling programs fully ef- 
fective. 

TOMATOES—Distributors have about 
given up on the prospect of any impor- 
tant inventory replacements on whole 
tomatoes before the new pack is avail- 
able. Canner offerings are a thing of 
the past, and none are making their ap- 
pearance at resale. In consequence, 
therefore, buyers are now actively press- 
ing for new pack commitments, particu- 
larly for early shipment. 

PEAS—Standards continue to offer for 
prompt shipment from canneries, but de- 
mand is by no means heavy, and many 
distributors are still inclined to operate 
only on fancies and extra standards un- 
til they are convinced that there will be 
no further supplies of these grades. Buy- 
ing of futures has developed along broad 
lines, and while contracts are of course 
tentative, the trade feels that it has cov- 
ered its anticipated requirements in a 
fair way. 

cOoRN—Jobbers are still seeking to 
bring to light additional offerings of 
fancy corn, and while an occasional lot 
makes its appearance, most sellers have 
nothing beyond standards, and possibly 
some extra standards, to offer their 
trade. 

BEANS—Inquiry for standard green 
beans has picked up a little, but con- 
siderable buying volume on fancy quality 
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is going unfilled, owing to the sold-up 
condition of the market. 

CcITRUS—A break of 2% to 5 cents per 
dozen in canner quotations on canned 
grapefruit juice featured this week’s 
market. While some canners are refus- 
ing to meet the lower price levels, the 
market definitely looks easier. Blended 
juices have also shown some unsettle- 
ment during the week, with reports of 
price shading, but orange juice has held 
relatively firm, and fancy grapefruit 
segments continue to show a strong tone. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—Coast reports in- 
dicate that canned fruit stocks have 
reached the clean-up stage at most can- 
ners in California and the Pacific North- 
west, and buyers are now seeking com- 
mitments on additional quantities from 
the 1946 pack. Coast packers are quite 
concerned, it is reported, over the proba- 
bility of jurisdictional labor disputes 
during the coming season, and are hesi- 
tant in making any firm commitments as 
to quantities, even where buyers are 
willing to book firm-at-opening-price. 
General expectation is for higher ceil- 
ings, reflecting both increases in basic 
wage levels, and higher sugar costs. 
Moderate quantities of canned fruits are 
making their appearance at resale, prin- 
cipally peaches and plums, with most 
holders seeking close to full mark-ups on 
such offerings. 

SARDINES—With a few Maine can- 
neries getting under way, a heavy vol- 
ume of orders is reaching the trade. 
Current reports are that buyers are 
doomed to disappointment, as it is not 
expected that canners will be in position 
to start shipping in any volume before 
the early part of April. . . . Coast re- 
ports on the sardine pack are to the 
effect that final production figures will 
be well below early-season estimates. 

OTHER FISH—Buyers are seeking sal- 
mon, both at resale and for Coast ship- 
ment, but both sources of supply seem 
to have dried up... . Tuna volume also 
continues restricted by light packer of- 
ferings. . . . Shrimp pack figures con- 
tinue disappointing, and many distribu- 
tors are “out of stock” on this item. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Declares an Impasse—The Country 
Can Go Hungry Until the Battles Between 
Labor Union Is Settled!—Market Very Quiet 
—Pineapple Outlook Bright—All Set for 
Asparagus Canning—Signing Up Tomato 
Acreage—Sardine Allotments—Pack 
Disappointing—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, March 8, 1946 


STYMIED?—While the world goes hun- 
gry, and there is the greatest need for 
food in history, rival groups of cannery 
workers in California have squared off 
and declare that no foods shall be proc- 
essed until one shall have been certified 
to bargain with employers and handle 
the dues. A strike is in progress at this 
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writing and the dispute has been re. 
ferred directly to President Truman for 
settlement. 

Here’s a quickie about the trouble, 
For the past nine years the AFL Can. 
nery Workers’ Union has had an exely- 
sive bargaining contract with most of 
the canners of Northern California. The 
contract expired March 1. Last fall the 
CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and 
Allied Workers’ Union of America, un- 
dertook to break into the field and asked 
the NLRB to hold an election to deter- 
mine which union should be bargaining 
agent. The election favored the ClO but 
was challenged and later declared null 
and void, NLRB recommending that an- 
other election be held next July or 
August, when employment is at its peak, 
Employers were ordered to either bar- 
gain in the meantime with all unions on 
an impartial basis, or with none at all, 
The AFL Union, an affiliate of the 
Teamsters’ Union, demanded that its 
nine-year contract be extended until 
such time as a valid election is held, 
The CIO, with its foot in the door, says 
no. The Teamsters’ Union immediately 
blockaded canneries, halting the flow of 
unprocessed foods to the canneries, and 
likewise holding back deliveries of sup- 
plies, equipment, and the like. About 25 
independent canneries, not members of 
California Processors and Growers, Inc., 
have signed a stipulation to grant the 
AFL a closed shop contract and to pro- 
vide for retroactive pay increases to 
March 1, pending a wage settlement. 


MARKET—The canned foods market 
here is quieter than at any time in re- 
cent years, as far as actual sales are 
concerned, even resale business being at 
low ebb. For a time there was consider- 
able activity on the part of exporters, es- 
pecially those serving the Philippine 
Islands, but export permits are being 
withheld and the only shipments now 
going forward are those covered by per- 
mits already issued. The strike of the 
Teamsters’ Union is not affecting ships 
ments of canned foods in carload lots 
from canneries, but is tying up truck 
shipments serving nearby distributing 
points. 

PINEAPPLE—Buyers seem to be getting 
quite excited over reports coming from 
the Hawaiian Islands of improved condi- 
tions in the pineapple industry, and are 
making attempts to arrange for !arger 
lots than they have been able to get dur- 
ing the past few years. The pac‘ this 
year may prove larger than last, b: ¢ this 
was forecast months ago when @ end 
came to drought conditions. Fru’) will 
likely prove somewhat larger ir size, 
making possible an increase in t!~ size 
of the pack of No. 2% sliced. Wi ‘ the 
armed forces taking less there \ ll be 
more for the civilian trade, but most 
canners will continue to operate on an 
allotment basis. 


ASPARAGUS—An asparagus mar ting 
order, covering asparagus for ¢: ning 
or freezing, has been drawn up ar will 
be presented at once for signi»z by 
growers and processors. It diffe:s but 
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slightly from the one in effect last year 
and is »xpected to be approved. Some 
aspara, IS is Now coming onto the fresh 


market and shipments will soon be in 
full swi.g. Canning is due to get under 
way in April. Some business on new 
pack ha» been booked on a memorandum 
basis. 


TOMA'OES—Tomato canners are busily 
engage in signing up acreage for to- 
matoes, despite the depressing effects 
of the cannery labor dispute. It has 
heen suvgested that $25 a ton should be 
about the right price for canning stock, 
but growers in some instances have been 
demanding more, and getting it. Many 
of the contracts signed have called for 
the payment of $27.50 a ton, and even 
$29. Sugar beet growers are also seek- 
ing increased acreage and are bidding 
up prices, much to the satisfaction of 
landowners. 


SARDINE ALLOTMENT—The California 
Packing Corporation has announced its 
allotment of canned sardines in one- 
pound = ovals. Individual allotments 
amount to 18 per cent of 1941 deliveries, 
with shipments to get under way as soon 
as possible after March 1. These cover 
the pack made in tomato sauce and the 
price is $1.151 a dozen. In normal times 
this concern packs about 90 per cent of 
its total in tomato sauce and about 10 
per cent natural, but with Government 
agencies preferring the product making 
use of tomato sauce, the entire output 
of late has been in this style. With 
many other packers, a larger percentage 
of natural pack has been the rule. Much 
of the pack of sardines in No. 1 talls 
finds a market in the Southern States 
and consumers there are partial to 
natural, 


have been decreasing for the past four 
weeks in all areas reporting, although 
the holdings are more now than they 
were a year ago in all areas reporting. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf Area), 
16,400 pounds; Mayport, 20,000 pounds; 
Fernandina, 10,700 pounds; New 
Smyrna, 5,000 pounds, and St. Augus- 
tine, 40,200 pounds. 

GEORGIA—Brunswick, 17,800 pounds; 
St. Marys, 13,700 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Over twice as many oysters 
were produced in this section last week 
as the previous one, and over twice as 
many oysters were canned. Last week 
23,770 barrels oysters were produced and 
13,526 barrels were canned, whereas 
11,523 barrels were produced the previ- 
ous week and 7,005 barrels were canned. 


Louisiana produced 10,045 barrels last 
week, including 1,869 for canning; Ala- 
bama produced 5,004 barrels, including 
2,950 for canning, and Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, produced 8,721 barrels, including 
8,707 barrels for canning. 


| EXTRA CASES OF PRODUCT— 
EXTRA QUALITY IN THE PACK 


Increasing the quantity while improv- 
ing the quality is certainly a sure-fire 
way of going ofter extra profits. 
Whatever the income from an im- 
proved quality pack and extra quan- 
tity of product, it is almost exclusively 
clear gain. As important as this ad- 
vantage is, it is only one of many 
Langsenkamp Production Units offord. 
All Langsenkamp Equipment ts de- 
signed and built to make profitable 
operation easier and surer. 


Langsenkamp 


Hot-Breok Tanks 


INCREASED YIELD 
OF QUALITY ELEMENTS 


@ Langsenkamp Hot-Break, avail- 
able both for juice and catsup pro- 
duction, is desirable for any of sev- 
eral reasons. It enables juice ex- 
tractors or pulpers to handle a 
greater volume of material. It pro- 
tects the product against deteriora- 
tion from air and enzymic action. 
But increased yield of quality ele- 
ments is an outstanding advantage. 
In this is the basis for better quality 
—improvéd color, richer flavor, in- 
creased food values. The quantity 
of stock is increased by adding 
quality elements exclusively—pectin 
from skins and seeds and rich flavor 
juices. 


Indiana Juice 
The sardine fishing season came to Extractors 
an end with the passing of February Indiana E-2-Adjust 
Pulper 
and the size of the canned pack will be Indiana Paddle 
anounced shortly. To February 23 it Finishers 


Indiana Improved 


had amounted to 3,723,145 cases, against 


3,668,569 cases to a corresponding date 
last year. The canned pack was a great 
disappoin'ment, a goal of five million 
tases having been set. Catches proved 


Because these and other Langsenkamp 
Production Units afford such outstanding 
production advantages, get complete in- 
\, formation in new Catalog No. 46. Ask 


_ for copy. 
very ligh' and a larger percentage went m. 
into can. than formerly. The Pacific 
Coast sai non pack fell off last year and 
only tun made a substantial gain. 


GUL STATES MARKET 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., March 8, 1946 


There vere 215 fewer barrels of 
shrimp duced in this section last 
week the the previous week. The can- 
neries rived only 46 barrels shrimp 
s wee against 190 barrels received 
€ prev is week. MAD 
cunt of shrimp produced in ~ 
is sect . last week was as follows: [ K 
1,510 barrels, including 46 ANGSEN AMP 
¢anning; Alabama, 100 bar- 227-229 East South St. INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. SSG ME 
Mississippi, 789 barrels and OOD EQUIF 
esto 282 barrels. KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
The @ | storage holdings of shrim REPRESENTATIVES & TOM McLAY, P. 0. BOX 14, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
p 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS MEET 
(Continued from page 10) 


the basis for 1946 ceilings. Adjustments 
will be made, both up and down for in- 
creased and decreased raw material 
costs. In the case of subsidized vege- 
tables, subsidy payments will be reduced 
if processors pay less than the grower 
designated prices, and, on the unsubsi- 
dized portion of the pack, or if there are 
no subsidies, we will provide for a re- 
duction of ceilings if processors pay less 
than the designated grower prices. 
Ceiling prices for fruits will be adjusted 
upward to reflect increased sugar costs 
when such cost increases are larger than 
the inventory windfalls realized when 
sugar prices are increased. 

WAGE INCREASES — The Stabilization 
Administrator agrees with OPA that 
1945 ceilings may have to be increased 
further in the event basic wage rate in- 
creases are approved with respect to the 
1946 pack. Since increases of this nature 
have not yet taken place, beyond those 
already recognized in present regula- 
tions, no advance recognition of esti- 
mated or possible increases will be 
authorized now. However, if it becomes 
apparent that basic wage rate increases 
are approved in connection with the 1946 
pack, the Stabilization Administrator 
will then give consideration to a method 
which would permit ceilings to be .in- 
creased by an amount equal to the 
amount of direct cost increase occasioned 
by the wage rate increases. 


Furthermore we expect to make minor 
corrections in ceilings, such as those 
made throughout last year, where such 
action does not affect the average price 
level significantly. The individual ad- 
justment provisions, liberalized last 


year, are still available to those in posi- 
tion to qualify for them. 


In brief, this is our program for 1946. 
I know you are also interested in when 
our regulations and prices will be is- 
sued. That is the $64.00 question. Per- 
sonally I have worked through only one 
season in the Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables Section of OPA but I know 
that our program this year is far ahead 
of last year’s program in February. 
Furthermore, the program in general 
has been approved. This year the pat- 
tern is established. We have no addi- 
tional range pricing to do, the basis for 
syrup density differentials has been 
established, dollar-and-cents maximum 
prices for many of the important prod- 
ucts in Pricing Method No. 2 have been 
found satisfactory and time saving dur- 
ing a season’s use. The individual ad- 
justment provisions were rewritten and 
liberalized last year. The only possible 
cause of delay that I can foresee now is 
the matter of subsidy. And we can only 
hope for prompt action on the part of 
Congress. 


THE BANQUET 


Here was Southern Hospitality and 
Southern Cooking at its best. Joe M. 
Davidson of the Piedmont Label Com- 
pany was responsible for the arrange- 
ments and he did a grand job as Toast- 
master when all were comfortably 
stuffed. The Roanoke Hotel, one of the 
finest in the land, in the heart of some 
of the most beautiful country to be seen, 
attracts many of the wives of canners 


and machinery and supplymen too. So- 


there was a generous sprinkling of 
ladies, not only at the banquet, but at all 
of the functions incident to the conven- 
tion. 


SAFE PRACTICES IN RETORT 
OPERATION 


(Continued from page *) 


product, temperature chart number (i 
used), batch number, retort number, six 
of cans, number of cans, code on can 
and mercury and recording thermomete, 
readings at the beginning and end ; 
the process. The purposes of obtaining 
such information are several. They pre. 
vide the opportunity for checking bad 
on process operations in the event oj 
spoilage and may help to establish thy 
cause of such spoilage. Also in such 
cases they serve as protection for th 
retort operator in the event blame i 
fixed for the cause. In addition, }y 
having codes and numbers of cans, it j 
possible to pick out in a warehouse al 
cans from a retort load which may have 
been underprocessed and thus _ preven 
the danger of their getting out to the 
consumer. Also, if checked daily by man. 
agement, such records indicate possible 
errors in processing soon enough so that 
the material can be removed from the 
warehouse before it spoiled. 


Another factor, which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the retort operator in the 
prevention of spoilage, is the task o 
assuring that all crates or basket loais 
of cans enter the retort and are pro 
essed. The operator should establis) 
some regular routine of filling and emp: 
tying retorts to make certain that w- 
processed cans do not get into the ware 
house. Where it is not possible to handle 
it otherwise, some type of tag which 
changes color on processing might le 
added to each basket as a safeguard. 


NEW ALUMINUM TANKS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


300-250 gal. closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, oval- 
shaped, approx. 46" and 28” by 61” long, 18” dio. Manhole in 
top, 1/8” plate. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


18-20 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 
Plant 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 
SEEDS 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 


Growers of 


Canners Seeds of all Kinds 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Wave Comoran wy, Westminster 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANE 
: SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


Prepare For Harvest Nov: ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 


Quality 
COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure to 
90 |bs. per sq. in. 

Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — in 
sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles, with tilt- 
ing agitators, for belt or motor 
drive —in sizes 25 to 500 gallon 
inclusive 

Tilting Kettles, non-mixing — in sizes 25 to 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon steel outer jackets, 
for steam working pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Stationary Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 to 500 gallon 
inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agitator, for belt or 
motor drive —in sizes 30 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 to 150 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator — in sizes 30 to 150 
gallon inclusive. 

Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 


QUALITY 


T e L ow co S T Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Comming and Freezing 
Industries. 


Bas on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Que; Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any nner can buy, because it can be successfully 


Use. 1 peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foc. Write today for complete information. M A C H l N E 
SERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 a Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Scale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with grates, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
condition with insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Jr., Federalsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea Washers; Berlin Chapman 
Sample Pea Grader; Rod Reel Washers; Berlin Chapman Split 
Load Pea Graders; Picking Tables; Ayars 5 pocket Pea Filler; 
150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Juice Extractor; Steam Hoist; 
Variable Speeder; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—No. 5 Pea Recleaner, cheap, want storage; 
Casers; Pre-Heater; Kettles; Cucumber Cutter; Cabbage Cutter 
Knives; Apple Quarterer; Deep Well Pump; Chain Drive; 
Cogs; Labeler parts, etc.; 1 inch Stencil Cutter; Large Jelly 
Filler; Lever Label Cutter; 8000 Corn Cans (not lacquered) in 
cases. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


~ FOR SALE—2 CRCO Double Stringbean Graders, brand new, 
motors included. Also 1 Urschel Continuous Peeler, brand new. 
Adv. 4633, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 CRCO Model B, 1 CRCO Model E. 1 FMC 
Bean Snippers, all motor driven, good condition. New Era Can- 
ning Co., New Era, Mich. 


FOR SALE—10 Model DeLuxe Chisholm Ryder motor driven 
steel pocket Green Bean Snippers, and motor driven picking 
tables. For information call or write: Morgan Packing Co., 
Austin, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader; 2 16” 
Hansen Boots; 150 Buckets & Chain; Robins Beckett Can 
Cleaner; Veri-best Portable 8 unit Box-gluing Press; Fairbanks- 
Morse Pump 25 HP 3” suction 2” discharge; CRCO Unit Bean 
Grader. Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC Generating Units, U. S. Army 
surplus, 25 KVA, 20 KW-120 volts, 1 phase, 60 cycle, powered 
by Leroi Gas Engine. Slightly used. Immediate delivery—no 
red tape. Limited number available. Write, wire or phone: 
Ace Machinery & Equipment Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. Phone: CAlvert 2711. 


26 


FOR SALE—1 #2 can FMC Model 5 Standard A #89}, 
Rotary Exhauster; 80 to 90 parafin lined Barrels with 5” 
bungs; 4 small Steam Engines; 1 #10 Home Made Exhaustey. 
1 Ayars Universal Filler, Series C #6646, good condition. Hay 
no further use for the above equipment, so will sell at reagop. 
able prices. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 40 place Peeling Table for Tomatoes; Fog; 
Machinery type; completely rebuilt; only used short time this 
season. D. Thompson Swing, Price, Md. 


TURN YOUR CANNERY wastes into profit. Bonded Cannery 
Waste Screen removes the solids which make excellent fertilizey. 
Large capacity screen $495.00. Pays for itself in one season, 
Write for names of prominent users. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belle. 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One #2 Peerless Steam Round Exhauster; One 
#2 Peerless 10-valve Syruper; Two Steam Engines; Four Com 
Huskers, Invincible make; One Sprague Corn Cutter; One Hunt. 
ley Tomato Scalder and Washer; One large Monitor Bean Cut. 
ter; One large Townsend Bean Cutter; One Tomato Soaker ani 
Washer. Adv. 4642, The Canning Trade. 


SAVE ON TRIMMING Labor with Bonded Juice Processing 
Screen for tomatoes and citrus juices. 35 gallon per minute 
machine, $1350.00, complete ready to use. Pays for itself in 
one season. Write for folder. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio; or Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, Ill; 
or Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Packer Filler Series C5994, good; ? 
Colossus Grader Sieve Sections 13/16, new; 1 Clipper Sample 
Pea Grader, fair; 2 Clipper large size Pea Cleaners, fair; 
1 Clipper small size Pea Cleaner No. 13, good; 1 Urschel Cirev- 
lar Bean Cutter, Head %” Cut, good; 1 Berlin Chapman Pe 
Grader complete with 16 interchangeable sieves, fair; 1 E &} 
Holmes Variable Speed Machine, fair; 2 10” Hansen Conveyo! 
Boots, 114-10” Buckets & Chain, fair; 2 16” Hansen Conveyo! 
Boots, 250-16” Buckets & Chain, fair; 3 A. T. Ferrell Littl 
Giant Viner Feeders, fair; 5 Fairbanks Small Even Balance 
Seales, new. Antigo Canning Factory, Antigo, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Five Tuc Motor Driven Corn Huskers, $400.0! 
each. Call or wite: H. M. Ruff & Son, 37 W. Market St, 
York, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 3 FMC 
Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts 42” x 102”; 8 used Copper Jacketei 
300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery on new Stainless Ket- 
tles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grinders; Mills; Chop- 


pers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice Extractors, 
Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; Filling, Carton 
ing and Packaging Equipment. We pay good prices for yout 
used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819 E. 9th St., New 
York 9, N. Y. (After April 30 at 157 Hudson St., New York) 

FOR SALE—Brand new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless 
Steel, Steam Jacketed Kettle; Stainless inner and outer jacket; 
can be shipped immediately. Also 3 used Copper St. am Jack- 
eted Kettles; 2 Horix-Haller 14-spout Fillers for ketchup 
Ermold 6-wide Labeler; Jumbo Rotary Automatic Crowne! 
10 Semi-Automatic Labelers; 4 Bottle Rinsers and 15 Bottle 
Washing Machines, all makes and capacities. All © this van 
be inspected on our floor immediately. Priced to sel: Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. \. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


Crownel. 


FOR SALE—Jumbo Model E Rotary Automatic 
Adv. 4645, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—350 ft. used Gravity Wheel Conveyor® complete 
with curves and stands. Can be shipped immediat:ly. Adi. 
4646, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR ~ALE—One nearly new Monitor #24 Rod Cylinder 
Tomato \Vasher in good condition. Friends’ Packing Co., Inc., 
Albion, Y. 


BOND &D ROOT Vegetable Cleaner removes more dirt. Why 
pay for sud. 8 ton per hour capacity machine, $585.00. Tests 
in presence Of leaders of industry proved machine pays for 
itself in one week. Write for free report. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Belleview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tUrschel Gooseberry Snippers, new or used. Adv. 
4620, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ayars 10 pocket Pea Filler, Labeling Machine; 
48/300 Caser; Truck Scales; Olney Washers; Viners; Goose- 
necks; Hydraulic Pumps; and Hoists. Hale County Foods, 
Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—At once, Filler suitable for soups containing 
pieces of mushrooms. Also Slicer for mushrooms. World’s 
Mushroom Center Specialty Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED—One No. 10, One No. 2, One No. 300 Automatic 
Boxers. C & E Canners, 120 Monroe Ave., Hammenton, N. J. 


WANTED—1 Olney Pea and Bean Washer; also Gooseneck 
Conveyor. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


WANTED—1 Tomato Crusher and Pump; Hot Break Tank; 
Pulper; and Finisher. T. P. Hiland, Lewisburg, Pa. 


WANTED—Urschel Stringbean Cutter, model 30-A or 30-C. 
Must be able to make 1” cuts. State best cash price and condi- 
tion. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


WANTED—One FMC Soup Filler, 12-station. Must be in 
good running condition. Advise price. Adv. 4641, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—1 Robins or Langsenkamp Pulper for spot cash. 
Adv. 4644. The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 
_WANT' D—Plant. Will buy or lease tomato cannery, reply 
in detail; || replies strictly confidential. Adv. 4629, The Can- 
ning Tra 

FOR SALE — FACTORIES 
‘.E—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
— In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
rade, 
ted FOR SALE — SEED 
—— S E—Corn Seed. 850 lbs. Northrup King Aristogold 
antam, ‘mination 93%; 3700 lbs. Rogers Golden Cross, 
oe 81%, 93%, 93%; 7500 lbs. Associated Golden Cross, 
igh ger ation, 1945 growing crop, treated. Comstock Can- 
hing Cor) Newark, Wayne County, New York. 
THE CAN. NG TRADE - March 11, 1946 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St.. Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 
packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300. bbls. Blackberries in 
SO2. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Canner with fully equipped canning plant would 
like to contract with a reliable company to pack products during 
the winter months. Adv. 4630, The Canning Trade. 


WE ARE NOW booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage 
Plants and have limited acreage left. If you have not already 
covered your requirements, please contact us by phone, wire or 
letter for our growing prices. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanic. We have a position open as Foreman 
of our machine shop. Must be familiar with all types of can- 
ning machinery, be able to handle men. Some traveling, 44-hour 
week. Town 12,000 population. No boozers need apply. Per- 
manent position. Adv. 4624, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the, right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge and 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 
food industry of sales management. Have good connection with 
brokers, chain stores and wholesale grocers. Have had some 
experience in plant management. Forced out by wartime restric- 
tions, have awaited return of competitive selling to reenter the 
business and am open for a responsible position. Can travel if 
necessary. Adv. 4635, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—FExperienced young man operating a 
large cannery in Hungary, Europe, producing a line of food 
products, is coming to the U. S. and seeks employment with an 
established canner. Adv. 4643, The Canning Trade. - 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


SMILE AWHILE 


| 


I 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO_INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor | 
Contributions Welcomed 


LINE FORMS ON THE RIGHT 


Into the offices of the “We’ll Get You a Wife Bureau” walke; 
a tall, gaunt man with a determined gleam in his eye, fe 
approached the manager without hesitation. 

“I’m looking for an old-fashioned wife,” he said, “one that 
will get up at 4 o’clock each morning, cook me three meals g 
day, take care of ten kids, milk the cows, do the washing and 
ironing, and help me work in the fields. Where can I get one?” 

“T don’t know,” said the manager, “but if you find one, for 
heaven’s sake introduce me to her sister.” 


- 


“Ts that dog of yours smart?” 

“Well, I should say so! I was going out with him yesterday, 
and I stopped and said: ‘Towser, we have forgotten something!’ 
And I’m darned if he didn’t sit down and scratch his head to 
see if he could think what it was.” 

“Poor Sarah; she landed in jail for having her dress on 
backwards.” 

“Why, they can’t put her in jail for that.” 

“Ah, yes, but they did; it was her evening dress.” 

A nurse in a mental hospital noticed a patient with his ear 
close to the wall, listening intently. The patient held up a 
finger as a warning to be quiet. Then beckoned the nurse over 
and said, “Listen here.” 

The nurse listened for some time and then said, “I can’t hear 
anything.” 

“No,” said the patient, “and it’s been like that all day.” 

She: “Did you ever hunt bear in Michigan?” 

He: “No, I always wore my old clothes.” 


Our editor tells of the fastest nag in the world, a filly so fast 
she once led the field by two lengths at the quarter, ten at the 
half, foaled a colt at the three-quarter, and finished twenty 
lengths ahead, the colt running second. 


- 


Two businessmen—one who was always bragging about his 
excellent eyesight and the other who complimented himself o 
his sharp sense of hearing—were conversing on a_passenge! 
transport. 

As they passed over a small village, at an altitude of 5,00) 
feet, the first said to the other: “Do you see that fiy walking 
on the roof of that barn down there?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” replied the other. “But I can hea! 
the shingles rattle as he walks along!” 


- 


A noisy card game was going on in a hotel. A gvest in al 
adjoining room couldn’t sleep because of the racket. F pounded 
with a shoe on the wall. The card players paid no ttention 
After a lot more wall-pounding one poker hound said: “This is 
a heck of a time of night to be hanging up pictures.” 


1 


A worried looking little man dashed into a bar ari ordered 
a gingerale in a voice shaking with rage. 

“You look upset,” said the sympathetic bartender. : 

“With every reason,” said the little one. “I got ome just 
now to find my wife in a compromising positic’ with 4 
stranger.” 

“What did you do?” 

“So I—I threw his umbrella out the window and se'd, ‘Ther 
I hope it rains now.’ ” 


THE CANNING TRADE - March 11, 1% 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., alem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


XES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. ; 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥; 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
FH. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Rydier Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinry Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chap:. »n Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryi:r Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machi. -y Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton C>: »or & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H, Lang: 2mp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A.K. Robin» “ Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEY* .; AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Cha . Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-F Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hay Mac! y Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
ee M Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Ma K. Robi: Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
peedways iveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ch in Cha: 1 Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
; He M Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
- K. Robi Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEY: H 
Hydraulic. 
one Cha . Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-F- Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKER: ‘ontinu: 
ayers Mac “Cow Salem, 
Chis Cha; 1 Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hamil act Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
AK Ra Cc r_ & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
*K. Robi: Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
T 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery’ Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, me 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. - 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
/ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VA 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIi. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. , 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl.: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill, 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Flaven, Cons. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New /iaven, Cont 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Vonn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, “onn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, !v. Y: 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, os MARYLAND 


THE CAN NG TRADE - March 11, 1946 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
“% BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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‘IN SWEET CORN FOR SEED... 
is JUST as IMPORTANT as 
= BREEDING and PRODUCING 


aan superior sweet corn is 
as important and difficult as breeding 
and producing. At Rogers Bros. both 
operations reach a high degree of per- 
fection. 


Processing begins with harvesting the 
sweet corn in the fields, and involves 
delivery to the processing plant, husking, 
drying on the ear, shelling, machine grad- 
ing, hand picking and proper storage. 


Roger’s plant at Chrisman, Illinois— 
the newest of the Rogers’ 17 main plants 
—has the most modern layout and equip- 
ment ... approved methods and tech- 
niques... and a thoroughly experienced 
staff. All combine to make it a first rate 
processing plant. It is capable of process: 
ing sweet corn which has preserved in it 
all the potential vigor, growing power 
and quality, developed in it by the Rogers 
program of breeding, selection and 
growing. 


Corn being stripped of ribbons 
and given preliminary sorting 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 West Washington Street © Chicago 6, Illinois 


PEAS «© BEANS «© SWEET CORN 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS 


Conveying the corn from the trucks into bins 
po 
: SERVE THE NATION 


